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which each is attended, are very 
different. 

Dr. Hutchison considers it as of 
the nature of a sense ; but this is 
likewise inaccurate, for the object 
of conscience is to judge, now sense 
cannot judge of itself ; for sense only 
furnishes materials for judging. 

Sympathy is -brought in toexplain 
lire difficulty, butW it did originate 
from this, we may ask with whom 
do we sympathise ? Dr. Smith 
toys with an imaginary being, pla- 
cet! in a situation similar toournwn. 
Bat whence do we form these judg- 
*»ten'ts that we ascribe to this being ? 
Do tbey not arise from reason and 
reflection ? And wby need we bring 
fti nm principles to explain our 
Moral judgments, when 6or rational 
and intellectual nature will be suffi- 
cient for our purpose ? 

Without entering into a more mi- 
<Wlte detail on the subject, I have 
Stated very briefly, what, in the 
eye of reason and philosophy, is the 
well-grounded opinion entertained 
fcbotrt conscience ; the vicegerent of 
■Heaven, in the "soul of man. 



JL>oran's Rock. 
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THE history of the world cannot 
present us with a more grand 
«* sublime spectacle, than that which 
Was exhibi^-d at the French revolu- 
tion. Never before did the gazing 
world behold a scene more extra- 
ordinary or affecting. A brave and 
high spirited nation, consisting of 
Iwenty-iive millions of people, as if 
animated by one soul, bursting a- 
sonder the iron fetters of despotism, 
which, for so many centuries, bad 
bound them in the most humiliating 
slavery ; and with one strong, united, 
and irresistible effort, overthrowing 



the huge. and stupendous fabric of 
despotism, which had been erected 
by a long line of infamous tyrants, 
and which was. supported and pro- 
tected by the strong arm of arbitrary 
power. 

Barrere, the famous President of 
the National Convention, was\ the 
person who conceived the idea of 
causing the French nation to. rise 
En Masse. The idea was wild and 
rommtTc; bat the pressure *>f the 
times required extraordinary efforts. 
Almost all Europe was up in arms 
against her, and the new raised le- 
vies of France were unable Jo con- 
tend with such a formidable host of 
enemies. These vile instruments of 
despotism were hastening from the 
remotest corners of Europe, to ex- 
tinguish the flame of liberty which 
blazed in France ; and whose bril- 
liant rays had penetrated the dark 
and gloomy recesses oT tyranny, 
and caused each Continental Des^ 
pot to tremble en his throne. In 
.this distressing and alarming state of 
aflairs, the great Barrere conceived, 
and successfully executed, this no- 
ble project. A rising En Masse was 
effected, and this proved the happy 
means of saving the nation from ut- 
ter destruction. Fourteen hundred 
thousand Citizens, (be it recorded 
for the wonder and admiration of 
future ages,) animated by the en- 
thusiastic spirit *of liberty, sprang 
up, routed, and repulsed the my- 
riads of armed Slaves, by whom 
they were surrounded. 

The ardour with which the French 
nation was seized, in the cause of 
freedom, is astonishing and incon- 
ceivable. Such a scene is altoge- 
ther unparalleiled in history. -It 
spread with the violence arid ra- 
pidity of a contagion. Its operations 
were not confined to any peculiar 
rank or class of people, but high 
and low, rich and poor, learned and 
illiterate* united their efforts in 
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planting the sacred tree of liberty, 
and in defending it against the 
Crowned Conspirators of continental 
Europe. 

The wives and daughters of the 
opulent citizens of Paris, voluntarily 
sent their jewels and riches to the 
bar of the National Assembly. The 
King himself, at that period, seem- 
ed to have caught the national en- 
thusiasm; be voluntarily sent all his 
rich services of plate to the national 
mint. 

It is worthy of observation, that 
the German and Prussian soldiers 
marched very reluctantly to ex- 
terminate Gallic liberty. They were 
only kept to their' guns and ranks by 
the smart application of the cane, 
and by repeated blows and menaces : 
whilst, on the contrary, the French, 
with the revolutionary cockade in 
their hats, and an (inextinguishable 
spirit of liberty in their breasts, 
volunteered, in immense crowds, to 
repel the invading slaves of despo- 
tism: — fourteen hundred thousand 
French soldiers appearing at one 
time in the 6eld. 

When we attentively consider the 
melancholy circumstances of the 
times ; the combination of evils with 
which that unfortunate country was 
afflicted ; and the disorder, distrac- 
tion, and despair, which consequent- 
ly ensued, we will cease to wonder 
at the excesses committed by the mob 
of Paris. T« aggravate and i ncrease 
their distress, a dreadful famine then 
prevailed, the dire effects of which 
were experienced in full force, in 
that large and populous City. To 
such extreme misery were these un- 
happy people reduced, that whilst 
the Parisian mob were at Versailles, 
a horse of one of the body-guards 
being accidently killed in a tumult, 
it was instantly roasted and devour- 
ed by the starving multitude. 

It is to be lamented, that there 
was such a prodigal waste of human 
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blood in accomplishing this cele- 
brated revolution. This has afford- 
ed a plausible argument to the ab- 
bettors and defenders of tyranny, 
to declaim against every species of 
reform, as it might insensibly lead 
on to similar scenes of blood. It 
has also presented an inviting op- 
portunity of stigmatizing the actors 
in that celebrated drama, as infidels, 
unprincipled miscreants, and savage, 
blood-thirsty tyrants. But let these 
pretended friends to peace and good 
order suspend their judgment, and 
attend to this^ observation : — " Su- 
warrow, the infamous, ferocious Su- 
warrow, acting agreeably to the 
commands of his pious mistress, 
wantonly butchered more innocent 
persons in one day, at Prague, the 
suburbs of Warsaw, than fell on the 
scaffold during the whole revolu- 
tion! 

The French revolution will always 
be considered as one of the roost 
extraordinary and interesting events 
which has occured in the history of 
the human race. It is a scene which 
will excite the attention of the phi- 
losophers of future ages ; and cause 
every generous and patriotic' bosom, 
to glow with wonder and admira- 
tion. But the consequences which 
it has produced, are singularly im- 
portant. It has dissipated that dark- 
ness and Monkish superstition, which 
for so many centuries had oversha- 
dowed all Europe ; disposed man- 
kind to divest themselves of those 
narrow and contracted views, which 
they once entertained ; and prepar- 
ed the way for the glorious reign of 
philosophy and true religion. It has 
ultimately effected a complete 
change in the political face of Eu- 
rope. It has annihilated kingdoms, 
venerable for their antiquity, and 
raised new ones into existence. It 
has completely humbled the pride of 
Austria; and that power, once so 
formidable, and whose name alone 
k k k 
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struck terror and dismay, has been 
brought to shame and disgrace, and 
obliged to sue for mercy. It has al- 
so been the immediate cause of one 
of the most long, obstinate, and 
sanguinary wars which ever deso- 
lated the fair face of creation ;« its 
flames have visited every quarter of 
the world, and after twenty years 
continuance, is but in a manner 
commencing. 

Marcellus. 
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REMARKS ON ARITHMETIC ; AND ON A 
BOOKLArELV PUBL1SHED,ENT!TLED, 
" THE PHILOSOPHY OF ARITHMETIC; 
(CONSIDERED AS A BRANCH OF MA- 
THEMATICAL SCIENCE) ; AND THE 
ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA ; DESIGNED 
EOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS, AND IN 
A!D OF PRIVATE INSTRUCTION, BY 
JOHN WALKER, FORMERLY FELLOW 
OF DUBLIN COLLEGE. 

"L^ROJM the. manner in which ariih- 
metic is taught among us, it 
would seem, as if it was supposed lo 
be a kind of process, in which the 
pupil is instructed to arrange his 
numbers, (magic numbers, as it- 
were,) by rule of blind-man's-buff/ 
with the expectation that^ after a, 
few nourishes of the pen, a certain 
thing, called the answer, is to ap- 
pear. 

Whether the low state of this 
science has been occasioned by the 
imperfect manner in which it has 
been taught, or by the route inptuoos 
opinion generally entertained of it, 
and originating in ignorance of its 
value, is a question net important to 
determine. It is enough, that it has 
been looked clown on, and a skill 
in it almost deemed unworthy of a 
scholar. Among our schools it has 
experienced unmerited neglect. Mer- 
cantile schools, it is true, pay some 



attention to it ; but in the generality 
of classical schools the inattention 
is extreme, and, we may add, syste- 
matic. While the instructor bends 
all his powers to the cultivation^ of 
the learned languages, the arithme- 
tical department is lift to the ma- 
nagement of some ignorarit, half, 
taught creature, without ability, and 
without authority. The natural and 
necessary consequences ensue iyoung 
men are sent from school to college, 
or elsewhither, with the character 
of finished scholars, when they are 
utterly unable to resolve a simple 
problem in the Rule of Three. 

The importance of arithmetic is so 
obvious, as to require no proof. In 
fact, the improvement of it has ever 
kept pace with the improvement^' so- 
ciety ; and from the place it hokls 
among any people, we may form a 
tolerably just estimate of the degree 
of civilization among them. To in- 
dividuals, too, the same test may be 
applied ; for we may confidently 
say, that where arithmetic has beeu 
neglected, the education, however 
brilliant in other respects, is, as a 
whole, lamentably imperfect. 

Men in general entertain a very 
erroneous opinion concerning arith- 
metic. They readily grant" its im- 
portance and necessity to the mer- 
chant, but -do not deem it essential 
to themselves. That its necessity is 
not of such frequei.J recurrence to 
the latter, will be admitted ; but it is 
an 'actual absurdity to infer thence, 
that it may »be neglected. Progress 
in the sciences must be for ever barred 
to the student, who doe* not lay hi* 
ground-work here ; and who is the 
man so simple, as to conceive, that 
• ;en of fortune shall never need the 
aid of calculation I Whether he 
borrow money or lend, whether he 
buy an estate, or sell, it cannot be 
reasonably expected, that he can do 
so with assurance to himself, unless 
he be acquainted with this science. 



